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IMPRESSIONS OF SOME 
BRAZILIAN LIBRARIES 





G. E. EICHBAUM 





WHEN I starTeD for Brazil, with the intention, among others, of having 
a look at their libraries, | tended to think, subconsciously, that only 
English-speaking people could run such institutions. Well, I was wrong. 
What I saw in Sao Paulo compared very favourably with libraries I 
studied elsewhere. It must be said, however, that even Brazilians admitted 
that the state of libraries in Sao Paulo is not typical. One must not forget 


Dr Eichbaum, who returned earlier this year from a visit to Brazil, and 
particularly to Sao Paulo, is Librarian of the Education Department. Library 
School, 1946, 
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that generalizations are dangerous in a country which covers an area 
bigger than Europe, but which has only five towns with more than 300,000 
inhabitants, and many places far away from civilization. 

Sao Paulo, with nearly two million inhabitants, is by general consent 
the most progressive and go-ahead town in Brazil, although Rio de 
Janeiro is larger. It has more than forty libraries, and even the most 
enthusiastic librarian on a busman’s holiday could not be expected to 
look at them all. However, the ones I saw impressed me. I made a special 
point of studying special libraries and talking to their librarians, who, 
with one exception, all spoke, or at least understood, either English or 
French. 

To the Brazilian librarian a working knowledge of English is necessary, 
as the tools he uses are the same as ours: Dewey, Sears, Library of 
Congress Headings, ALA Rules, etc. The difficulty for them is not only 
to be able to understand what they read, but also to make a correct and 
pertinent translation of each subject heading into Portuguese. It will 
be readily understood that this makes the task of cataloguing and classi- 
fying much more difficult. Other tools used are written in German or 
Italian, and, in addition, practically all the libraries take a great number 
of foreign language periodicals, which in most cases are classified in 
separate sequence according to the respective languages in which they 
are published. 


THE PusBLic LIBRARY OF SAO PAULO 


The public library is housed in a very up-to-date building which was 
opened in 1930. It is a very good example of modern library architecture, 
with a 23-storey stack, served by automatic lifts to the various depart- 
ments. The main accent of the library is on reference work, and the 
lending library is, as far as I could make out, of minor importance. The 


very large reading room is very well appointed, and contains reference 
works not only in Portuguese, but in all the leading European languages. 
Dictionary and classified catalogues and a very full authority file are 
placed in this room. There are other reading rooms, one for fine arts 
and another for periodicals, and also about twenty small but well equipped 
study rooms for scholars and students who are engaged on research 
work. However, it is not quite as easy as with us to penetrate to the 
inner sanctum of learning. In the hall, which contains a spacious cloak 
room where cases and satchels must be left, there is a porter who asks 
to see your admission card. In the reading rooms there is a seat reserved 
for you with a number corresponding to that on your reader’s ticket. 

The Director has a great reputation as a writer (some call him the 
Brazilian Andre Gide) and art critic, and in conversation with him | 
rather gathered that the minute organisation and administration of the 
library was only one, and not the greatest, of his interests. Thus he is 
fortunate in his Assistant, an energetic woman who trained in Chicago 
and spoke with a distinct American accent, and who knows her job 
thoroughly. Like most librarians, she had to complain about the in- 
sufficient means put at her disposal by the municipal authorities, but 
I think she enjoyed showing me the work which was largely of her 
own creation. 

There is a messenger stationed at each floor of the stacks, ready to 
deal with requests as they come up. There is still plenty of room in these 
stacks, for at present the library has only about 150,000 volumes, excluding 
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the stock of the lending library. The daily issue from the stacks to the 
reference library is five to six hundred books, but there is no reference 
or information service as we know it. Among the trained. staff of fifteen 
qualified librarians is one who specialized in the States as a reference 
librarian, but who has no opportunity to put her knowledge at the 
disposal of the readers. Interloan does not exist. I found that only some 
scientific libraries had organized a sort of exchange among themselves. 

The lending department is completely separated from the reference 
rooms to which most of the books from the stacks are delivered. It has 
its own entrance at the rear of the building, and is a completely self- 
contained unit. It is open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., has an open shelf 
system, and contains at present about 12,000 volumes, not counting the 
heavily duplicated books. This figure, considering the size of Sao Paulo, 
does not seem very large, but it must not be forgotten that the percentage 
of illiteracy in Brazil is still very high, and that those who use the library 
use it very intensively. The service is entirely free, and there are not even 
any fines for overdue books. Each reader is entitled to take home one 
book of fiction and one of non-fiction at a time, and to keep them for 
a fortnight. As in the reference library, the Dewey classification and 
Cutter numbers are used—with one or two unimportant exceptions, this 
system is the accepted one everywhere. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICE 


The only branch library I came across, the Childrens’ Library is 
housed in a formerly privately owned villa in a big garden, and is very 
attractive in every respect. Its director is a very charming woman who, 
before she arrived at this position, gained experience in a school library 
which she ran for three years in order to train herself. The main 
impression I received was that the children regarded their library more 
as a home than as an official institution. Not only have they free access 
to all shelves and to the catalogue, but they are also supplied with games 
(playing cards, chess boards, etc.). Twice a week there are story hours, 
in which not only the library staff, but also well known children’s writers 
and the children themselves take an active part. The children also issue 
their own monthly library bulletin, and there are weekly film shows, 
literary and musical entertainments, and excursions to factories and 
other places of interest. There is a vertical file with pictures concerning 
history, geography, art and science, and also coin and stamp collections. 
Books in Braille for blind children are provided, too. 

Each child is entitled to one book of fiction and one of non-fiction 
for a fortnight, free of charge, and books from the reference may also 
be borrowed. As the youngsters are of all kinds of races, the library has 
on its shelves not only Portuguese, but also French, German and 
English books. 

The activities of the cultural department of the Municipality are far 
flung. Besides the two libraries already mentioned, there is a so-called 
Discothec, a record library which contains about 12,000 discs, together 
with a very good collection of books on music, scores and sheet music, 
and was inaugurated by a Mullatto town councillor. Its extremely 
efficient organization is the work of one woman, who not only administers 
the whole library, but has done the tremendous job of cataloguing practi- 
cally single-handed. Records are entered under the following headings: 
composer, artist, instrument, musical form, form of representation, 
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country of origin, century in which written. In addition, the library 
specializes in the collection of native folk music recorded by anthro- 
pological expeditions. Its findings, together with the text and music, 
both transcribed and edited by the librarian, are published in a very 
handsome series. A little museum, with native pottery, weapons, orna- 
ments, etc., completes this very original library. 


A STATE LIBRARY 


Besides the Municipal Library and its dependent institutions, Sao 
Paulo has another important library, that of the Department of Public 
Service, which belongs to the State of Sao Paulo. It is not only a reference 
and research library, but it also lends and circulates books freely, as its 
aim is cultural and educational. Subjects covered are Law, Administration, 
Education, Vocational Guidance, Psychology and Psychological Tests, 
Aesthetics, Accounting, Fine Arts, Economics, Politics, Labour 
Questions, and Medicine, and it specializes particularly in the complete 
collection of State publications. 

The library, which has an open shelf system, is open from 8 a.m. to 
10 p.m. I mention this fact because Brazilian librarians work only six 
hours a day, so that there must be a large staff to man the shift system 
satisfactorily. From time to time the library publishes a printed catalogue 
with supplements. In contrast to the Municipal Library, there is an 
elaborate reference and information service to help the research worker 
and the ordinary reader. Fines are not imposed for overdue books, but 
the reader might lose the privilege of borrowing more. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


The Leprosy Library, which belongs to the Department for the 
Prevention of Leprosy, is not a lending library, and students and scholars 
in this field may use the material only in the library itself. If they cannot 
go to the library, they will receive excerpts from the relevant material 
in typescript or photostated. Whenever necessary, translations from 
foreign languages into Portuguese are supplied as well. 

The most striking feature of the library, which is housed in a one-time 
private house somewhat reminiscent of the Alexander Turnbull Library, 
is its enormous catalogue of analytics. They are entered on a visible 
index arranged in hundreds of drawers,. Here all literature on leprosy 
ever published, whether in books (both non-fiction and fiction) or 
pamphlets, encyclopaedias, pictures, etc., is listed. The subject headings 
(there are subject and author entries) are partly drawn from the Index 
Medicus and partly evolved in the library, and based on the special 
requirements of the Institute. 

There is a complete catalogue which lists all correspondence with 
doctors, research workers, students, etc., entered (a) by the correspondent’s 
name and (5) by the subject dealt with. Then there are box files, with 
mimeographed copies of thousands of articles, of which sixty copies 
are made as soon as they have been indexed if a lively interest in them 
is expected. Some of these sixty copies are at once despatched to subject 
experts; the rest are kept for further reference. Another catalogue lists 
articles and books which have been located bibliographically, but which 
so far the library has been unable to obtain. Colour signals and other 
devices indicate the progress made in tracing a book or pamphlet with 
publishers or second-hand booksellers. 
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The world-famous Butantan Institute, to which a snake farm is attached, 

and which specializes in the production of antitoxins against snake bites, 
and other serums and vaccines against tropical and other diseases, has 
a very attractively housed library, which has enough space to be able 
to display and store its numerous periodicals in an admirable way. 
Besides the periodicals, which are an important feature, there are about 
{8,000 volumes, of a very specialized type. The numerous pamphlets are 
lassified by Dewey like the books, a procedure, adhered to in many 
ibraries, which increases the work of the staff to a great extent. It is a 
ending library to approved readers outside the Institute, and maintains 
n exchange of publications with three hundred other libraries in all 
yarts of the world. 

Among the other special libraries in Sao Paulo, the Library of Animal 
*roducts is the only one which possesses a complete Union Catalogue 
if the holdings of all scientific libraries in the city. I was told that the 
National Library in Rio is planning to establish one on a wider basis. 


“RAINING 

There are three library schools in Sao Paulo, one attached to the 
*ublic Library, a second run by the faculty of social sciences (the only 
ne Officially recognized, it seems), and a third attached to the arts faculty 
of the Catholic University for Women. All courses last at least two years; 
hey include many highly technical subjects such as palaeography and 
: specialized course in public administration. Most Brazilian librarians 
vere trained, and are still training, in the United States rather than in 
Great Britain, for two reasons: the States are much nearer and more 
iccessible, and the grants and scholarships are on a much more generous 
scale than the English ones. Consequently, library methods and techniques 
iS practised to-day in Brazil are almost completely on the American 
nodel, adapted to local needs. 

There is a good supply of cheap labour and, in spite of some com- 
plaints I heard, it seemed to me that staffing was very liberal, and that 
the tasks which do not require professional skill, such as getting books 
from the stacks, accessioning, etc., were carried out by people without 
training, which makes for economy all round, as the professional worker 
is free to attend to matters which require his attention. 


RIO DE JANEIRO 

Finally, a few words must be said about the two libraries I was able 
to see in Rio. The National Library was a trifle disappointing. It is an 
old building erected in 1911 (architecture in Brazil is very advanced). 
It is a rather gloomy place, and perhaps the fact that it was in the throes 
of changing over to Dewey contributed something to this depressing 
feeling. This again is a reference library only, boasting of one million 
volumes. It is a depository library, and also has a valuable collection of 
art books and rare books which, in accordance with Brazilian practice, 
are catalogued separately from the main dictionary catalogue. There is 
a staff of fifty trained librarians. A Library School, attached to the 
Library, is in the same building. The course lasts two years, followed 
by another six months’ instruction in public administration. 

Speaking professionally in the very narrowest sense, I was particularly 
interested in seeing the Library of the Ministry of Education and Health 
in Rio. It is housed in a magnificent modern skyscraper, and covers 
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a whole floor of the enormous building. It is the last word in modern 
library architecture and equipment. Glassed partitions, blue and red 
leather armchairs, beautiful native woods and modern shelving and 
cataloguing facilities must make it the envy of any librarian, especially 
of one who has to struggle perpetually with lack of space, and who has 
to make the best of very cramped quarters. There are six librarians on 
the staff, not counting the librarian in charge, and the 3,200 regular 
borrowers are mainly, but not exclusively, teachers, doctors and other 
subject specialists. At present the library is still comparatively small 
(13,000 volumes), but it has ample room to expand, and the odds are 
that it will do so very rapidly. 

Unfortunately, there is no space left to write of the personal 
impressions of the many librarians I met. All of them were not only 
courteous and helpful, but also charming and very proud, and justifiably 
so, of their work. 


GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 
FOR LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


NZLA STATEMENT 


OrFiciAL Government policy, as stated by the Hon. the Minister of 
Internal Affairs in a press statement on 22nd July, 1949, is to subsidize 
local expenditure on community centres on a £ for £ basis. 

Many local authorities in desperate need of new library buildings are 
planning to incorporate library rooms in community centres in order 
to obtain subsidies on the building costs. 

The Association wishes to draw attention to the fact that there is 
a danger of Government assistance being used in this way to provide 
libraries which will be unsuitable for a fully efficient service. It considers 
that subsidies should be made available for libraries only when the 
scheme is in reasonable conformity with the Association’s general state- 
ment of principles of library planning. 

The Association considers that, as the development of library service 
in New Zealand is heavily restricted by unsuitable buildings in almost 
every community, it is highly desirable for the Government to encourage 
local authorities to provide improved premises where it is at all possible. 
Library buildings as independent projects should qualify for subsidies. 

The Association feels that to obtain best results it would be desirable 
for the Government to administer such subsidies through the Minister 
of Education, as part of the general programme of assisting libraries 
which maintain a satisfactory standard of service. This would be better 
than subsidizing libraries which are part of community centres or war 
memorials, for which the subsidies are administered by a department 
not primarily concerned with library service. 

The Association suggests that conditions for such subsidies should be: 

(a) A satisfactory standard of library service. 


(6) A favourable report from the New Zealand Library Association 
on the proposed construction or modification. 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
LIBRARY PLANNING 


STATEMENT BY THE NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Prepared by the Committee on (Small) Library Buildings 


Many Loca. AUTHORITIES are planning new library buildings. The 
following statement, prepared by the Committee on (Small) Library 
Buildings, is issued by the New Zealand Library Association to help in 
‘he early stages of planning. These remarks apply mainly to public 
libraries serving communities of up to 10,000-15,000 population. 


\ Goop STANDARD OF LIBRARY SERVICE MUST BE ASSURED BEFORE A 
New BUILDING OR EXTENSIVE MODIFICATION IS CONTEMPLATED 

1. A fine building does not make a fine library. Public money should 
10t be spent on a building to house an inferior service. 

2. The library service should be free. The local authority should 
ecognize the provision and promotion of the library service as one of its 
important functions. Public bodies should not erect library buildings 
n counties unless County Council responsibility is assured. 

3. Careful analysis should be made of the cost of the building’s 
maintenance, and of the staff necessary for its efficient administration. 
The administration costs should be in proportion to the total library 
budget, and not encroach on the book vote. 


THe Sire Must BE CHOSEN TO REFLECT THE NATURE OF THE LIBRARY 
SERVICE 

1. The library should not be placed in a park or reserve. The library 
building is not a monument, but the centre of an active service. 

2. It should be in the busiest part of the town, on the main street, 
in the centre of the shopping area. No site is too good for the library, 
which, when properly administered, can be one of the most popular 
services of the town. A popular library will give added value to the 
neighbouring properties. 

3. All libraries which serve a population of 2,000 or more should be 
planned as separate units, not as part of a building or block to be used 
for other purposes. If the library must be part of a block, it should be 
separate, allow for expansion, and take precedence in position, as it will 
be the most used of all the rooms. 

4. In boroughs where the central sites have been built upon, the 
advantages of temporary and rented quarters should be studied and 
compared with those of a permanent building. 

5. A small site, or a converted shop in the busiest part of the town, is 
to be preferred to larger premises away from the shopping area. 


THE BUILDING MusT BE PLANNED WITH THE LOCAL AUTHORITY, THE 
LIBRARIAN AND THE ARCHITECT WORKING IN CLOSE CO-OPERATION 

1. If there is no librarian, or if there is likely to be a change, the 
planning should await the new appointment. 

2. The local authority’s library committee, in consultation with the 
librarian, should select the architect. The essence of planning a good 
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library lies in the knowledge of its functions, the techniques of its work: 
these factors are absent when the architect works without close co- 
operation with the library authority and executive. 

3. The library committee of the local authority, after consultation 
with the librarian, should be clear as to what services are to be provided, 
and what extensions are planned for the future. 

4. The planning of the interior of the library should be completed 
before the exterior is designed. 

5. The librarian should give precise information to the library com- 
mittee and the architect concerning the number of books to be 
accommodated, the number of readers’ seats required, and the number 
of people likely to be in the library at any one time. 

6. The building should be planned to meet the needs of the communit; 
for about twenty years, with allowance made for changes in population, 
and in the character of the community. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. The library should be the best lighted of all public buildings. For 
this and other reasons, single storey buildings are to-be preferred. 

2. The entrance to the library should be level with the footpath, o1 
above a three inch step or slope which may be required for cleanliness. 
Double doors should open from the pavement into the lending room. 

3. Large windows to give a full view of the activities of the library 
from the street are recommended, 

4. The building should be planned on the basis of a single room, to 
allow the greatest possible flexibility of arrangement. Double backed 
bookcases, glazed to the ceiling if necessary, can provide partitions as 
they are required. 


5. Special newspaper rooms are considered unnecessary, extravagant 
and undesirable. Any newspapers provided can be accommodated on 
small stands. 


6. Work space for the librarian and staff should be generous enough 


to ensure efficient administration, and planned with a knowledge of 


technical processes, and allow routine work to be done out of sight. 
Large ‘island’ counters for all-purpose work are to be avoided. The 
plan should allow the librarian and staff to interpret the book collection, 
and not merely record its issues. 


7. Chairs, tables and reading space should be provided for casual! 
and leisurely reading of books and periodicals. 

8. All libraries which serve less than 15,000 population should be 
planned to allow the main library room to accommodate regular adult 
education classes, documentary film showings and so on. Larger libraries 
should provide separate meeting rooms. 

9. The initial investment and maintenance costs of branches should 
be carefully studied before they are provided. A bookmobile service, 
operating in conjunction with local hall committees, may provide a 
library service within *‘ pram pushing’ distance of everyone. 

10. Special provision for children should exist in all libraries serving 
a population of 3,000 or more. If the circulation of junior books reaches 
50,000 a year, the junior section should have its own entrance. 
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11. Wash rooms, and accommodation for the staff while off duty, 
should be provided. 

12. Libraries should have easy access for book vans. Libraries which 
serve a large trading area should plan for service by book van to the 
outer districts. 

13. Wall shelving should provide for accommodation for the bulk 
f the book stock. Island stacks are to be avoided. Small display stands 
hich have sloping shelves at arm level can give additional shelving. 

14. Shelving and equipment should be planned to regulate the stream 
f traffic within the library. Priority of space should be given to those 
yllections of books which need to be promoted. Collections which have 
nigh turnover (e.g., rental sections) should be placed in such a position 
iat readers pass subject displays to reach them. 

15. Consideration should be given to the placing of the following 
quipment: a book lift if the library is not a single storey unit, dictionary 
tands, catalogue, vertical files for pamphlets, hat and umbrella stands, 
accommodation for picture collections. 


SOME FIGURES 

The following tables have been prepared for the guidance of local 
authorities. They apply to communities up to 10,000 in population. 

1. The minimum floor space for any public library should be 400 
quare feet. 

2. Floor area may be calculated according to the following scale: 

POPULATION AREA 

1,000 — 2,000 1,100 — 2,200 square feet 

2,000 — 4,000 2,209 — 4,400 

4,000 — 6,000 4,400 — 6,600 

6,000 — 8,000 6,600 — 8,800 

8,000 —10,000 8,800 —11,000 

3. Staffing should be provided for on the basis of one full time 
librarian per 2,000 population. 

4. Staff accommodation (for circulation, work space, cloak rooms, 
etc.) should be allowed as follows: 

Libraries under 2,000 square feet in total area: one quarter of the 
floor space. 

Libraries over 2,000 square feet in total area: one fifth of the floor 
space—up to a maximum of 1,500 square feet of work space per 10,000 
square feet total area. 

5. Book collections should be provided for according to the following 
scale: 

POPULATION Book Stock 
Minimum 3,000 books 
1,500 — 4,000 3,000 — 8,000 books 
4,000 — 6,000 8,000 —12,000 
6,000 — 8,000 12,000 —14,000 
8,000 —10,000 14,000 —17,500 

6. Seats for children and adults should be provided on the basis of 
10 seats per 1,000 population, up to 5,000 total population; 5-10 seats 
per 1,000 population for the second 5,000 population. 
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STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 12TH OCTOBER, 1949 


Present: W. S. Wauchop (in the chair), G. T. Alley, N. Bateson, C. S. 
Perry and the Secretary. 


Study of New Zealand libraries—Miss M. Tompkins. Miss Miriam D. 
Tompkins had been awarded a travel grant for study of New Zealand 
libraries by the Board of Foreign Scholarships and had accepted it. The 
Foundation would try to obtain reservations for Miss Tompkins on the 
Aorangi, sailing on 23rd February, 1950, and arriving in Auckland on 
14th March, 1950. Miss Tompkins would be unable to remain in New 
Zealand after 15th September, 1950. The question of what action needed 
to be taken before Miss Tompkins arrived was discussed. Inquiries had 
been made about office space, and it seemed possible that suitable 
accommodation could be found. Mr Perry raised the point that, if Miss 
Tompkins would be reporting to the Association on New Zealand libraries, 
the authorities on whose work she would be reporting should be formally 
advised that the investigation was being made. It was agreed that in the 
meantime an announcement in New Zealand Libraries would be sufficient, 
but that each library be written to when an itinerary was arranged. Mr 
Alley reported that the Foundation had indicated that it normally made 
the first announcement in the press itself, but it was assumed that, follow- 
ing the Foundation’s announcement, New Zealand Libraries would be 
the vehicle for Association statements. 


1950 NZLA Conference. The date of 16th May, 1950, had been agreed 
upon by the Acting Chairman of the Wellington City Council Libraries 
Committee. It was resolved that a 1950 Conference Programme Committee 
consisting of H. O. Roth (convener), B. G. Hood, W. J. McEldowney, 
I. K. MacGregor, M. S. Fleming and the Hon. Secretary, be appointed, 
subject to their consent, and that the committee be asked to submit 
a draft programme for consideration by the Standing Executive Committee 
at its next meeting. 


Unesco. A letter dated 29th September had been received from the 
New Zealand National Commission for Unesco, stating that the Govern- 
ment had given approval for an appeal for funds for reconstruction 
assistance to war-devastated countries to be launched by the Commission. 
A meeting of representatives of national co-operating bodies was to be 
held, and the NZLA had been asked to indicate whether it would assist 
the Commission with the appeal, and to give the name of its representative 
or representatives to the meeting. It was resolved that the Secretary 
represent the Association at the meeting, and that New Zealand Libraries 
be supplied with information. 


Index to New Zealand Periodicals. Binding costs for the 1941-1946 
cumulation of the Index would be less than had been anticipated. It was 
therefore resolved that the selling price for bound copies be reduced by 
5s. to £3 5s., £2 S5s., and £1 5s. 
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Association's financial position. A \etter dated 29th September, 1949, 
was received from Mr Whitney H. Shepardson, Director, British 
Dominions and Colonies Fund, Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
acknowledging the Association’s application for an interim grant of 
£1,500, which would be considered by the officers of the Corporation 
as soon as possible. He stated that he had no idea what their reaction 
would be, but pointed out that the tendency of the Corporation since 
the war had been towards fields other than some of its pre-war interests, 
ind that grants to librarians and library interests were considerably 
ewer in number than they were ten years ago. 


Mr John O'Shea. It was resolved * That this Association place on 
ecord its appreciation of the services of the late John O'Shea, for a 
considerable number of years its honorary counsel and honorary solicitor. 
The Association has benefited from his wisdom and his comprehensive 
<nowledge of the law relating to local authorities.’ 


Miss A. M. Blackett. It was resolved that a letter be sent to Miss 
4. M. Blackett, Librarian of the Wanganui Public Library, conveying 
‘the good wishes of the committee on behalf of Council to her in her 
etirement, and thanking her for her many services to the Association. 


REVIEWS 


‘SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION SERVICES 


Royal Society of London. Scientific Information Conference, 1948. Report 
and papers submitted. London, 1948. 723p. 25s. 


IN- 1946 the Royal Society Empire Scientific Conference invited the 
‘Royal Society to convene a conference of the libraries, societies and 
institutions responsible for publishing, abstracting and information 
services. The proposed conference was to examine the possibility of 
improvement in existing methods of collection, indexing and distribution 
of scientific literature and for the extension of existing abstracting 
services.” Particular regard was to be paid to the cost of such services 
and to the need for funds from Government sources for their support. 
So runs the introduction to the Report and Papers Submitted of the Royal 
Society Scientific Information Conference, held in London from 2Ist 
June to 2nd July, 1948. It was regarded as a preliminary to a much wider 
conference, and invitations were restricted to the British Commonwealth, 
the National Academy of Sciences, USA, and Unesco. New Zealand was 
represented by Dr E. Marsden, Scientific Adviser to the New Zealand 
Government. , 

The subject matter was considered in four sections, each with an 
editor: 1, Publication and distribution of papers reporting original work 
(Professor J. D. Bernal); 2, Abstracting services (Sir David Chadwick); 
3, Indexing and other library services (Dr J. E. Holmstrom); 4, Reviews, 
annual reports, etc. (Professor H. Munro Fox). Preparatory to the con- 
ference, a memorandum outlining topics and possible angles of approach 
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was circulated to interested parties. A detailed reply, prepared by members 
of the Information Bureau, NZDSIR, was prepared and presented to 
the conference, and was used to brief our representative. This paper was 
based upon and from the angle of New Zealand's smallness, geographica!| 
remoteness and, as yet, undeveloped scientific library and information 
services. 

As the recommendations of the conference cover thirteen pages, the 
report 212 pages, and the papers submitted 500 pages, it is only possible 
in this short space to summarize the highlights of the sections. It should 
be emphasized that the whole subject was considered from the point 
of view of the working scientist, including both the lone worker and the 
member of a large team, and that all aspects of the service, worker, author, 
editor, publisher, librarian and information officer, were considered. 
Over 67 papers were received from interested societies and the Common- 
wealth. In general, acute awareness of the almost overwhelming volume 
of scientific publication was coupled with fear of any change; the known 
devil was preferred to the possible chaos of the unknown devil if he 
didn’t work out. 


PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF PAPERS 


The section on the publication and distribution of papers split into 
working parties covering various aspects of the problem. That dealing 
with the format of scientific publications recommended a standardization 
and reduction in number of varieties of the sizes of journals. To facilitate 
the taking of separates, all articles should commence on a right-hand 
page. All separates should show full data for bibliographical citation, 
should keep the original pagination, and should give the author’s location 
or address. 

In the working party on editorial policy, distribution and the length 
of scientific communications, a proposal was made for the central 
publication of all scientific papers as separates by a series of National 
Distribution Authorities. The papers should include author abstracts, 
which would be published in a classified abstracting journal. Distribution 
was to be (a) at author’s request, (b) to standing orders for certain 
subjects, (c) to orders from abstracting journals, (d) bound in batches, 
to those requiring them in this form, (e) to overseas National Distri- 
bution Authorities, on a reciprocal basis. This proposal, which was 
later withdrawn in the face of a survey which showed that most scientists 
depended for journals upon library service rather than personal sub- 
scriptions or reprints, provoked a great deal of controversy between the 
planners and the anti-planners. Other suggestions for restricting the 
length of papers or publishing them separately in precis or full form 
met with much opposition from the editors of existing journals, and 
from learned societies publishing journals. 

Subject grouping in existing periodicals was discussed by another 
working party, and it was considered that very little advantage would 
be gained by a more rational subject grouping of articles in existing 
journals. 

General organization of scientific publications. This party considered 
the organization for publication of original papers, and the mechanism 
for their distribution. It recommended, among other things, that increased 
support should be given to central scientific libraries and information 
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services; that a service should be provided in England, similar to that 
given by the Smithsonian Institution, for the central distribution of 
journals and papers; that journals should be readily separable into 
constituent papers (i.e. commence each paper on the right-hand page); 
that new channels should be provided for the publication of long papers 
of interest only to a few specialists. 

The party investigating delays in publication and availability of 
information found a big shortage of labour and machinery in the printing 
industry, and an accumulation of papers not published during the war. 
Several recommendations were made to overcome these shortages, 
including the increased use of photolithography. This party’s findings 
were very relevant to New Zealand conditions, where delays are occurring 
in the application of as yet unpublished results, and other work is possibly 
duplicating that done but not published overseas. 


ABSTRACTING SERVICES 


Section I] dealt with abstracting services, a subject which has since 
been more fully covered by the Unesco conference on science abstracting 
heid in June, 1949. Until the papers and recommendations of the latter 
can be studied, there is little point in any detailed coverage of this section, 
which was confined to abstracts in the English Janguage. Gaps, over- 
lapping and duplication in the various subject fields were discussed, and 
also the provision of copies of the original articles, and the provision 
of longer abstracts of articles in foreign languages and from publications 
not readily available. 


INDEXING AND OTHER LIBRARY SERVICES 

Section III, dealing with indexing and other library services, is 
probably of most interest to readers of this review. 

Classification. The comparative usefulness of the Universal Decimal 
Classification and alphabetical indexing were fully thrashed out. While 
the limitations of the former were admitted, it was recommended that 
all who could use it should do so. A standing committee was set up to 
study the UDC and to devise a new system, either based on it or other- 
wise, to cover the demands of the rapidly advancing and expanding 
frontiers of science. Alphabetical indexing was preferred for indexes to 
books and for limited collections of material. It was pointed out, however, 
that this form is not as simple as it looks, and that work should be carried 
out only by competent people conversant with their subject fields. The 
production of unit catalogue cards by publishers of British scientific and 
technical books was to be put before the Publishers’ Association. 

Methods of reproduction. This party considered the semi-dry diazo 
printing apparatus, extensively used on the Continent. Using organic 
compounds rather than the usual silver salts, it is much cheaper, and 
no darkroom is needed. Unfortunately, so far the process is only suitable 
for copying thin documents, and is of no use for thick bound books or 
journals. Recommendations were made for the development of economical 
processes capable of reproducing bibliographical lists as card indexes 
and card indexes as lists without retyping. No ideas were put forward, 
however. A detailed study of photostat and reflex copying was made. 
The latter is to be preferred for libraries and laboratories where occasional 
copies are required; the former is cheaper if it can be kept fully occupied. 
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Mechanical indexing. The party dealt with mechanical indexing and 
selection by means of punched card machines, and their possible appli- 
cations to some systems of coding molecular chemical structure. It was 
decided that the full potentialities of these machines had not been 
explored, and that a full scale experimental system should be set up. 


Training and employment in information work. Differences of opinion 
were expressed as to the necessary qualifications for special librarians 
and information officers. In small organizations both roles may be 
combined. There is a tendency, however, to restrict librarians to collecting, 
cataloguing and classifying material, with the responsibility on the 
information officer to present the information in a suitable form for 
the user, i.e. abstracting, analysis and synthesis. I feel that this distinction 
is artificial, and that information work can, is, and could be done by 
a good reference librarian with subject knowledge. The distinction has 
probably arisen from information given by bookish librarians without 
subject knowledge. 


Guides to information. Among the recommendations of this party 
were: directories of British sources of specialized information, priority 
to the new edition of the World List of Scientific Periodicals (despite the 
limitations of its form of entry) and use of the title abbreviations used in 
it, preparation and publication of compendia of data and guides to the 
literature of the various sciences. 


Translators. Problems and recommendations considered included the 
compilation of a register of specialist translators, the duplication of 
translations and a central pool or card index of copies of translations, 
copyright and the authorization of translations, special dictionaries 
and the rate of obsolescence due to the rate of growth of technical 
terminology, the certification of translators. 

Section IV dealt with reviews, annual reports, etc., and considered 
such topics as the research (as against administrative) content of annual 
reports, emphasizing the value of articles reviewing progress in the 
various fields of science, especially when written by leading specialists. 

This completes the brief summary of the various recommendations 
of the conference. Equally long, and possibly more satisfying reviews could 
have been given of some of the papers submitted, e.g. no. 8, A List of 
Abstracting Journals Published in the British Commonwealth, no. 16, 
Preliminary Survey of British and Commonwealth Journals Publishing 
Original Scientific Work, no. 33, A Classification of Classifications, 
no. 40, Microfilms and Copyright, no. 46, Preliminary Analysis of Pilot 
Questionnaire on the Use of Scientific Literature. 

One of the main recommendations of the conference was the establish- 
ment of a standing committee of the Royal Society on scientific 
information services, this committee to assist in implementing the 
recommendations of the conference, and to act as a clearing house for 
ideas and information on this subject within the Commonwealth. The 
committee exists, and it issues a cyclostyled Notes on Progress, of which 
no. 3, April, 1949, included a Fair Copying Declaration and a Guide 10 
the Preparation of [Authors’| Synopses. 

This volume should be read, if not used as a working handbook, 
by all who deal with scientific workers. 


E. H. LEATHAM 
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WORLD LITERATURE 


Bodmer, Martin. Eine bibliothek der weltliteratur. Zurich, Atlantis 
verlag, 1947. 


WE RECEIVED recently at DU a copy of Martin Bodmer’s Eine Bibliothek 
der Weltliteratur. It is an introduction and guide to a private library, 
collected by Mr Bodmer during twenty-five years and housed in Zurich. 
The collection consists of about 700,000 volumes, and is still receiving 
additions. 

It is stated in the introduction that a variety of circumstances prompted 
the author and collector to set out on the task of gathering a representative 
liorary of the best literature the world has to offer. Apart from more 
personal urges, Mr Bodmer found that ‘ The spiritual heritage of Zurich 
was an excellent foundation stone on which to build a monument of 
world literature. And if this can be said of Zurich in particular, it also 
holds true for Switzerland in general. Situated in the heart of the Occident, 
polylingual and participating in three European cultures and their ties 
with the past, it is the ideal geographical position for the supra-national 
collector.’* 

Any attempt to present to our age of scientific superstitions and 
witchcraft a concrete example of the lasting values of the humanities 
deserves all praise and renown. Further, we must from the beginning 
applaud any enterprise that aims at peaceful internationalism in any form! 

Mr Martin Bodmer’s library is not just a collection of the world’s 
finest books in their possibly most expensive editions, but it was from 
the beginning designed to illustrate the idea of world literature, a term 
coined by Goethe and since accepted internationally, though not always 
interpreted in the same way. Because of these differences in interpretation, 
Bodmer wrote a long introduction to the guide in his library, in which 
he tries to redefine the term. Two themes are basic to his redefinition: 
one, that world literature is ‘ that eternal trend in man in which nation- 
ality and personality are only variations of a fundamental theme ’ (p.17); 
the other, that ‘ world literature is a mirror of the world which reflects 
the at least desirable ideal of getting to know “the relation of all 
towards all”’.” (p.21). 

Bodmer makes it quite clear that world literature is not simply the 
algebraic sum of so many national literatures. This is discussed under 
the heading Das Klassische (The Classic), which forms the concluding 
part of the introduction. Of the various arguments brought forward, 
one interested me most: ‘A further characteristic of the classic is its 
universal value.’ There are, Bodmer explains, different measures for 
national and for international classics. The former includes many 
requirements of the latter, but it is largely disqualified by its more or 
less narrow regionalism. 

The introduction concludes with a note of doubt regarding the 
chances of a classic being born to-day, because our technological age 
has not only lost all sense of human dignity, but also—and this is worse— 
lost the sense of ultra-human values. 

So much regarding the spiritual background of this ‘ library of world 
literature.” The remainder of the book, p.33-151, deals with the material 
itself. The collection is divided into thirteen fields: poetry and literature; 


*Translated by the writer. 
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linguistics; bibliography and bibliophily; creative art; music; theatre and 
film; religion; philosophy; education; history; politics and social sciences; 
history of culture; natural sciences. Each subject field is divided into 
three classes: (1) anthologies and textual editions; (2) texts of individual 
authors and of anonymous individual works, and these are further 
subdivided into (a) manuscript documents, (5) printed documents: first 
editions, last editions, critical editions, (c) translations; (3) bibliographies 
and critical writings about the texts and authors. (I have telescoped the 
full scheme in order to save space and not to bore the reader with too 
much details; the full scheme can be found on p.127 of the book.) 

Though no full catalogue, the book provides an insight into the 
comprehensiveness of the Bodmer collection. With great skill, the 
collector enumerates the raisins in his cake, and I have the uncomfortable 
feeling that a little bit of boasting has gone into the writing of the book, 
though I cannot but admit that Mr Bodmer has something to boast 
about. Just to mention one author, Shakespeare, we find that there are 
all the four original folio editions, as well as some first quartos, which 
form part of about five hundred Shakespeareana. Writes Bodmer: 
‘Fundamentally one might say that the material present provides an 
exhaustive picture of the poet, his time and his influence throughout the 
centuries.’ But please note that there are also nine hundred Faustiana, 
not to mention the rest of Goetheana, 110 editions of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, including the first editions in all languages, etc. Regarding 
Spanish literature, we read the following apologetic note: ‘ Spanish liter- 
ature is scarcely represented in documents, that is to say only through 
its most important names. But it must be remembered that apart from 
the first and early editions here mentioned there are many other editions 
not listed, and that the collection is not completed.’ And then follows 
a list of titles of first and other rare editions which would make any 
serious collector burst with envy. 

Cataloguing appears to have been done very fully, commensurate 
with the importance of the collection, but apparantly not quite in 
accordance with ALA rulings. That need not be a disadvantage. 

There are also sketch plans of the library building. 

Has such a library—and a book about it—any interest for librarians 
of New Zealand? My answer is unhesitatingly yes. As I have suggested 
at the beginning, I believe that Weltliteratur is of intrinsic value and 
deserves all possible attention by librarians. If we are to be any force 
in this gigantic battle for peace, we have to be more aware of, and supply 
in greater quantity to our readers, those books of all nations which are 
part of a world literature. Again and again eminent persons flatter our 
profession and tell us how much we are doing or could be doing for 
education for better citizenship. Many of these eminent persons have 
seen nothing of a public library except perhaps its foundation stone, and 
many of them would shudder to think that literature in other languages 
than their own should be given equal status with the local pot-boilers. 
Here, in Mr Bodmer’s library, we can find a guide to that literature 
which will take us beyond the narrow bounds of backyard patriotism, 
and which might ultimately help us to create greater appreciation and 
respect between all nations. 


D. H. BORCHARDT 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


NZLA FICTION LIST 


Six.—In his letter published in your September issue, Mr J. R. Cole 
scarcely heeds any of the points raised by me in connection with the 
1°49 Fiction List, and it seems unfortunately necessary to recapitulate 
scme ptevious criticisms. Here they are: 

1. The list was hurriedly and carelessly compiled. 


2. Many authors who were in the A list for one or more specified 
tiles only have been included in the new list for all titles. 

3. Too many authors have been accepted as full A authors, and many 
o' these are obscure or have the flimsiest claims to inclusion. This 
o»scurity applies not only to new authors but to some of those in the 
previous list, and my statements were based on a careful check of the 
CBI and BRD for all but the best known authors in the list. Mr Cole’s 
request for a balanced, detailed critique can be fulfilled, but not in these 
restricted columns. Some of the authors on the list had writted no fiction, 
others no fiction which had been translated into English, yet others one, 
two or three works of fiction which had received unfavourable reviews, 
and some no fiction yet published in England. 

4. Among the obscure authors, Americans were predominant. 


5. The use of descriptive symbols as a guide to librarians was too 
sparing, and more details were required about many of the new additions. 
6. Many of the new American authors might be considered offensive, 


and im fact had been. These should have been designated with a suitable 
symbol. 


7. The balance of the list has been (temporarily, I hope) upset by the 
addition of too many authors whom librarians would dispute as A 
authors. This, I think, should be discussed in New Zealand Libraries 
before new authors are added to the list. The listing of A titles in New 
Zealand Libraries meets the problem, but you have erred through the 
inclusion of too many authors whose standard is accepted (e.g. Balzac, 
Flaubert and Forster), making your list seem like a publisher's catalogue. 

Audacity is no substitute for care, and it is distressing to find that 
criticism which arises from considerable research work and two years 
of struggling with the NZLA lists, reinforced by some experience of 
public reaction to the books, is answered in so touchy a manner. The 
spectacle of the convener standing astride the body of his baby is not 
encouraging. 


Yours, etc. 


B. G. Hoop 
3rd November, 1949 


(We have had to remove a good deal of surplus fat from this letter, in 
order not to grow out of the austerity clothes provided for us by the 
meagre Association finances. It is, however, none the worse for it.—Epb.) 
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HARRIS IN IBADAN 


BUILDING A WEST AFRICAN LIBRARY 


WE HAVE RECEIVED the first issue, for January-March 1949, of the Library 
Record from the University College, Ibadan, Nigeria. In the familiar 
foolscap form of similar publications from CU and DU, it contains a 
Report on Progress, followed by a list of accessions under the main Bliss 
classifications. It is significant to New Zealanders, of course, because 
the Librarian is Mr John Harris, one-time Librarian of DU, but it is 
also significant as an indication of the great educational and social 
changes that are occurring in the colonial empire. 

* The University Library started last year with the assembly at Ibadan 
of several public and private collections,’ the Record notes. * These 
included the library of the old Higher College, Taba; the large private 
collections of Frederick Montague Dyke and the late Henry Carr; the 
Leeds Clergy Library; a small but useful scientific collection presented 
by the people of the U.S.A. through the American Library Association; 
and a mixed general collection of some 7,000 volumes selected by the 
Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the Colonies. The 
Higher College Library was a useful working collection of over 5,000 
volumes in the Arts, Sciences and Medicine. The Leeds Clergy Library, 
in addition to Theology and Church History, included many standard 
works in English History. The Carr collection had been bought by the 
Nigerian Government on the death of the late Henry Carr, a distinguished 
African. It was the largest library ever assembled in West Africa, 
comprising over 20,000 volumes. It covered the Arts, Law, and Theology, 
and had a particularly well-rounded sections in History and Biography, 
Ethnology, English Literature, Political Science, Comparative Religion 
and Africana. The Dyke Collection was the generous gift of Frederick 
Montague Dyke, an agricultural chemist who had worked for many 
years in West Africa and the Congo. It contained over 10,000 books, 
pamphlets and journals, largely scientific, particularly useful to chemists, 
botanists and agriculturalists, but including also a good deal of History 
and Biography, especially African, and general literature. 

The problem was to get into working order these sizeable 
collections, make some at least immediately accessible to students and 
others to staff, plan shelving and equipment, institute a lending system, 
recruit and train staff, organize and set going the varied machinery of 
ordering, accessioning, etc . . . Now, in May, the Library may be said 
to be beginning to work in most of its parts. For undergraduates there is 
a Reading Room seating 50 readers and having some 10,000 books and 
200 current journals on open shelves. It is open 12 hours daily and most 
books are also available on loan for home reading. In the adjoining 
room a further 20,000 books and journals are available to teaching and 
research staff...” 

In a letter to Mr C. W. Collins, CU, Mr Harris remarks further that 
the ‘ present library consists of some 50,000 volumes, on the whole a well 
balanced Arts Collection, much better in Classics and English History, 
for instance, than most New Zealand University libraries, at any rate 
in the matter of books, plus a scientific collection especially strong i 
everything connected with agricultural technology in West Africa, i.e, 
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plant chemistry, fats and oils, etc. Selection in other sciences and in 
medicine had been very carefully begun by heads of departments before 
my arrival and books are pouring in. 

‘ Bookshop. Also under my charge is a University Bookshop, for 
which I have put up a separate building . . . £2,000 capital was allocated 
for stock . . . and it is now the best bookshop that Nigeria has ever had. 
Sales average already £120 a week. 

‘ Copyright. The Nigerian Legislative Council in its last session 
agreed to make us the National Library for deposit, and enacted that 
a copy of everything published (in Nigeria) should be given to us for 
preservation. This gives me a chance to inaugurate for Nigeria a central 
cataloguing scheme similar to New Zealand’s.’ 

Mr Harris lists servants as one of the disadvantages of working in 
Ib:dan. ‘Too many of them, and too much of a tradition that the 
European is incapable of doing anything with his hands. At first, every 
time I picked up a book I was practically knocked over in the rush by 
members of my staff to relieve me of my burden. It was only after I had 
knocked a few of them down in playful retaliation that I persuaded them 
to desist. Gradually the University is breaking this old tradition. 
Fortunately the staff all agree as to the line we should take.’ 


FICTION LIST 


RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR THE FREE COLLECTION 
THE FOLLOWING titles have been tentatively selected by the NZLA Fiction 


Committee as ‘A’ fiction, and are recommended for free collections. 


BALLANTYNE, David Watt, 1924-. The Cunninghams. New York, Van- 
guard, 1948. 
An evenly-written story, its theme the drabness of life in New 
Zealand during the depression. 

CourAGE, James. The fifth child. London, Constable, 1948. 8s. 6d. 
Another dissection of New Zealand life, with a superficial 
resemblance—in theme alone—to Mr Ballantyne’s novel. 

Dark, Eleanor. Storm of time. London, Collins. 12s. 6d. 

Life in Sydney under three of the early governors, including 
Bligh. ‘The dialogue is lively, enjoyable ahd, above all, 
possible.’-—T.L.S. 

De Mauny, Erik. The huntsman in his career. London, Drummond, 

1949. 
By an Englishman who has spent most of his life in New 
Zealand, contributing to Tomorrow and overseas literaty 
reviews. Deals, as Man Alone does, with a man-hunt. 

FINLAYSON, Roderick David. Tidal creek. Sydney, Angus, 1948. 9s. 6d. 
One of New Zealand’s most accomplished writers, Mr Finlayson 
tells here of a small boy’s first holiday away from home. 

Hayes, Alfred. The girl on the Via Flaminia. London, Gollancz, 1949. 

8s. 6d. 
The clash of national thinking with little common ground. 
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MACLENNAN, Hugh, 1907. The precipice. London, Cresset, 1949. 12s. 6d. 
Well reviewed in American and Canadian magazines. 
MitFrorD, Nancy. Love in a cold climate. London, Hamilton, 1949. 

8s. 6d. 
‘ It is very English and very funny indeed, after Wilde and Waugh 
rather than Wodehouse.’—N.S.N. 
PaNnova, Vera. The train; tr. from the Russian by Eve Manning and 
Marie Budberg. London, Putnam, 1948. 9s. 6d. 
Carries on the old Russian tradition of writing with a 
cold objectiveness. "—N.S.N. 


SOME RECENT REPRINTS 


BLIXEN, Karen (Isak Dinesen, pseud.) 1885-. Seven Gothic tales. London, 
Putnam, 1948. 10s. 6d. 

‘ Civilised, but flavoured, and full of well-restrained and delicate 
irony and humour.’—N.S.N. 

Cary, Joyce, 1888-. An American visitor. London, Joseph, 1949. 8s. 64. 

CHESTERTON, Gilbert Keith, 1874-1936. A G. K. Chesterton omnibus. 
4th ed. London, Methuen, 1949. 13s. 3d. 

FITZGERALD, Francis Scott Key, 1896-1940. The last tycoon; an unfinished 
novel. London, Grey walls, 1949. 7s. 6d. 

France, Anatole, 1844-1924. The crime of Sylvestre Bonnard, a trans- 
lation by Lafcadio Hearn illus. by Hope-Read. London, Folio soc., 
1948. 16s. 

FROMENTIN, Eugene, 1820-1876. Dominique; tr. from the French by 
Edward Marsh. London, Cresset, 1948. 9s. 6d. 

Furpuy, Joseph (Tom Collins, pseud.) 1843-1913. Such is life. London, 
Cape, 1948. 12s. 6d. 

An Australian classic, first published 1903. The background is 
life in the Australian bush. 

GARNETT, David, 1892-. The grasshoppers come, and A rabbit in the air: 
illus. with wood engravings and drawings by R. A. Garnett. 
London, -Chatto, 1948. 9s. 6d. 

Joyce, James, 1882-1941. A portrait of the artist as a young man. London, 

Cape, 1948. 5s. 
First published 1916. 

Lee, John Alexander, 1891-. Children of the poor. London, Henry, 1949. 
This remarkable New Zealand book, first published 1934, is 
now republished with the aid of the State Literary Fund. 

Mauriac, Francois, 1885-. A woman of the Pharisees. London, Eyre, 
1948. 9s 

OrweLL, George, pseud., 1903-. Burmese days. London, Secker, 1949. 
9s. 6d. 

PouLTNEY, Clifford Blake, 1891-, ed. Best dog stories. London, Faber, 
1948. 8s. 6d 

West, Nathanael. Miss Lonelyhearts. London, Grey walls, 1949. 7s. 6d. 


Concerns a male sob-sister on a New York paper who finds 


his work no longer a joke. 


Witpe, Oscar, 1854-1900. Lord Arthur Saville’s crime, The portrait of 


Mr W. H., and other stories. London, Unicorn pr., 1948. 8s. 64. 
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IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


Baatz, Wilmer H. Library service in the veterans administration. Library 
quarterly 19:166-77 Jl °49. 
Account of hospital library service to United States returned 
servicemen. 
Ci ark, D. T. Lighting a monumental reading room. Harvard library 
bulletin 3:301-4 spring °49. 
The problems of lighting the Baker Library's reading room 
—240 feet long, 43 feet wide and 24 feet high. Illus. 
Foskett, D. S. Personal service in the lending library. Library world 
52:7-8 Jl-Ag °49. 
Outline of a routine used for handling reference service in 
a public library. 
GRAMOPHONE record collections: a symposium. Library association 
record 51:204-11 Jl °49. 
Notes on the administration of the record collections of four 
public libraries. 


GRAVELL, F. W. The cataloguing of periodicals with special reference 
to the World list of scientific periodicals and the Union list of sreials. 
State librarian 2 no 1:2-3 My °49. 

A comparison of results of cataloguing serials (a) by the Joint 
Code, and (b) by the title as it appears on the title page; to the 
natural disadvantage of the latter method. 

LIBRARY association. London and home counties branch. Report on 
gramophone record libraries. Library association record 51:215-7 °49. 

Administrative aspects of the selection and running of a record 
library. 

LuKE, Eric R. Examination technique. Library world 52:3-6 Jl-Ag °49. 
Outline, with example, of the best way of answering library 
examination questions successfully. 

McCLe.tan, A. W. A new policy or a new approach? Library world 

52:6-7 Jl-Ag °49. 
Opening article of a series on the fundamentals of library 
policy. 

Scuick, Frank L. Board-librarian relationships in American public 
libraries. Library quarterly 19:201-7 Jl °49. 

Analysis of a study undertaken in 1947 ‘ to discover the nature 
of the administrative relationship between library boards and 
librarians in communities of fifty thousand population and 
more.” 

SiMON, Beatrice V. Cataloguing of periodicals. Ontario library review. 
33:237-45 Ag °49. 

Types of records kept for periodicals, their placing in the 
collection, and the information to be given on the catalogue 
card, in different types of library. 

SmitH, Stewart W. And a few machines. Library journal 74:1044-7 Jl °49. 
St Louis County Library uses an addressograph for ordering 
and cataloguing and registration, a tape or wire recorder for 
charging, and several other labour-saving machines. 
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STAMFORD survey provides basic film information. Library journal 
74:898-900 Je 1 °49. 
The library in Stamford, Conn. (population 70,000), analyses 
the results of the film programme it started in 1946 
SypNey, Edward, and Shaw, L. J. Gramophone record libraries: a 
tabulation. Library association record 51:212-4 Jl °49. 
Figures on the record collections of twenty libraries. 
Wuite, Dorothy Neal. About books for children (1946). Reviewed by 
Lillian H. Smith, of the Boys and Girls Division, Toronto Public 
Libraries. Library quarterly 19:214-5 Jl °49. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


LIBRARY SURVEY NEXT YEAR 


THE United States Educational Foundation in New Zealand has 
announced that Miss Miriam D. Tompkins, of Columbia University, 
New York, has been chosen by the Board of Foreign Scholarships to 
carry out a survey, under the Fulbright scheme, of the public library 
system of New Zealand. Miss Tompkins will probably arrive in New 
Zealand in March, 1950, and will leave the following September. She has 
had long experience of working in American public libraries and teaching 
in library schools, and is at present Assistant Professor of Library Service 
at Columbia. 


GENERAL TRAINING COURSE — PART I 


RECENT DECISIONS of Council have altered arrangements made previously 
for future courses of the General Training Course. No further admissions 
will be made to Part I under the present syllabus; applications to admission 
to Part I under the revised syllabus close on 3lst March, 1950. 

Application forms and copies of the syllabus may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 


NZLA COMMITTEES 


THE FOLLOWING additions have been made to the membership of 
Association committees: Mr J. E. D. Stringleman (Bulletin Committee), 
Mr A. E. Mercer (Library Buildings Committee), Mr R. Duthie 
(Librarians’ Salaries, Conditions and Qualifications Committee), Mr 
F. A. Sandall (Book Resources Committee), Mr J. W. Kealy (Committee 
for revising the Case for Free Library Service). 

Miss A. M. Blackett has resigned from the Salaries (etc.) Committee. 


RESIGNATIONS AND SALARY SCALES 


THE INVERCARGILL Public Library, with a total staff of eleven, has 
suffered eight resignations within a year, states the City Librarian, 
reported in the Southland Times for 18th August. Mr Hulls added that, 
if maximum benefit were to be received by the public from free library 
service, it was essential that pending resignations be covered by the 
appointment of trained assistants. Assuming that the appointment of 
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trained assistants were approved, the next problem was that of salaries. 
At present it was difficult to obtain applications for vacant positions on 
the staff from persons who were untrained. To attract trained personnel 
salaries must be raised as an inducement. The director of Stabilization 
had approved a salary scale for public library assistants, but these 
salaries applied only to assistants who held certain qualifications. 


UNION LIST — HAPPY CONSUMMATION 


THe Munister of Education, who was approached by the NZLA for 
assistance in ensuring the publication of the Union List of Serials, has 
announced that the Government is prepared to take responsibility for 
its production. In a letter dated 17th October, 1949, he says, * Your 
Association is to be congratulated upon the work which has been done 
in initiating and carrying out projects of this kind. The Union List when 
published should prove of great assistance to New Zealand librarians 
and research workers. It was thought, however, that the most effective 
way in which the Government assistance could be given would be by 
assuming responsibility for publication, and I understand that your 
Association has agreed to this suggestion. I have pleasure, therefore, 
in informing you that Cabinét has approved of the expenditure of £2,000 
for the publication of the Union List of Serials, the printing of the work 
to be arranged through the Government Printer.’ 


CENTRE DE DOCUMENTATION DU LIVRE FRANCAIS 


THE ATTENTION of libraries with collections of French literature is drawn 
to the formation of a Centre de documentation du livre francais. The 
Centre at the outset would welcome the following information: Names 
and addresses of New Zealand libraries, Name of Chief librarian, Names 


of libraries with French collections, Types of French works likely to 
interest each library. It is suggested that interested libraries should send 
replies to Centre de documentation du livre francais, 12, Rue de Tournon, 
Paris Vle. 


1945 CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS WANTED 


THE ASSOCIATION Office is anxious to obtain copies of the Proceedings 
of the 14th Conference, 1945. Would members who can spare idle copies 
please send them to the Secretary as soon as possible. 


CHANGES IN INTERLOAN PROCEDURE 


UNDER the changes in interloan procedure approved by the Book 
Resources Committee recently, the National Library Service is now 
sending interloan application cards on behalf of certain large and medium- 
sized libraries linked with it, instead of borrowing books physically on 
their behalf. This means that libraries from which books are borrowed 
will be receiving cards signed by the Librarian, National Centre, with 
a note, ‘ Please send direct to . . .” The library originating the request 
is notified that the application has been sent, and is told at the same 
time of other known holding libraries. It should be noted that all replies 
should be sent to this library, as the request is not handled again by the 
National Library Service unless the title has to be placed on Book 
Resources. 
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OTAGO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


THE NEW Librarian of Otago University, Mr F. H. Rogers, is due to 
arrive about the end of November. He was previously at the Bristol 
University Library. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Oamaru Public Library. Miss H. B. Cowey, of Lower Hutt Municipal 
Library (Library School, 1948), to be Librarian. 


Alexander Public Library, Wanganui. Mr K. G. Mawson, ALA, of 
Wellington Public Libraries, to be Librarian. 


Lower Hutt Public Library. Miss L. D. Gilmour, of NLS (Library 
School, 1946), to be Library Assistant. 


SHORT COURSE AT LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A sHoRT course for librarians and assistants from smaller public libraries 
will be held at the Library School from 11th January to 3rd February 
1950. It will be similar in scope and purpose to those held in 1947 and 
1948, and_it is planned to provide an opportunity for study and discussion 
of books, of simple library methods and especially of community service 
through public libraries. Application forms and information may be had 
from the Director, Library School, National Library Service, Private 
Bag, Wellington. 





For LIBRARY CARD CATALOGUE CABINETS 
and all Office Furniture 
Enquire direct from the Manufacturers : 


LOMAK-TURNER FURNITURE COY. 


Box 1021 CHRISTCHURCH Phone 35-107 
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